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How Public Works Prevent 
Unemployment 


t Much has been written about the importance of carry- 
| ing on public construction work as a means of relieving 
_ which wemployment, but the subject has never been treated with 
- shop’ § the thoroughness which it requires if the policy is to be put 
into effect. Perhaps the most comprehensive attempt to 
deal with the subject has recently been published by the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science under 
the title “Prosperity Reserves of Public Works,” by 
Vernon A. Mund. 

The idea of using public works as a means of relieving 
wwemployment is not a new one, having been advanced in 
M5 by Juan Luis Vives in a treatise “On the Relief of 
the Poor,” and it has been widely applied in European 
countries. During the depression of 1893 and those which 
have occurred since, various American cities provided some 
sort of temporary work but such measures proved to be 
mere palliatives and not a remedy for unemployment. 
Pennsylvania, in 1917, and California, in 1921, passed 
laws designed to inaugurate public works by state depart- 
ments, counties and cities but Pennsylvania repealed its 
lw in 1923 and the California law has never been put 
into effect because the state officials have never considered 
that the state has experienced a condition of “extraordi- 
tary unemployment.” Mr. Mund points out that “there 
ae no Objective tests as to what would constitute ‘extraor- 
inary unemployment,’ and possibly the depression of 1921 
; was not sufficiently acute in California to necessitate a 
7 program of public work.” 


ors whl A bill was introduced in Congress in 1919 creating an 
927 and Emergency Public Works Board and providing for an 
10 en § PPtOpriation of $100,000,000 to be used for public works 
wires tel and to provide employment during the period of demobil- 
- having “tion and industrial readjustment. The bill was not 
ader they “Ported favorably by the committee in charge and it was 
Joes no cropped. Following the Unemployment Conference called 
mploye by President Harding in 1921 another bill was introduced 
mit ade *”iNg the President power to expedite public works as 
ey wett panned by engineers in advance for the various executive 
children*Partments. Such work could then be commenced as 
as Congress should make an appropriation. This 
pill teached the floor of the Senate and was vigorously 
bated but it was referred to committee and_ finally 
ipped, because, it is said, “the senators were afraid to 
the President so much power. It was feared that a 
‘publican President might expand public work only in 
‘publican territory and so deprive Democratic territory ; 
Me senators themselves wanted a hand in the division. 
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Moreover, the economics of the subject of public work was 
not well understood at that time.” 

In January, 1928, a bill was introduced in the House 
calling for an appropriation of $150,400,000 “to create a 
prosperity reserve and to stabilize industry and employ- 
ment by the expansion of public works during periods of 
unemployment and industrial depression.” This bill was 
reported on favorably by the committee in charge; “un- 
fortunately, however, just before the presidential campaign 
of 1928, the federal administration, because of political 
reasons, changed its policy and prevented the passage of 
this bill.” Another bill was introduced in the Senate and 
is now before Congress (S. 3059) which would provide 
for a federal employment stabilization board composed of 
the secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture, Labor, and the 
Treasury. Its function would be to inform the President 
of approaching periods of unemployment. It would pro- 
vide for annual authorization of certain public works 
projects, “the total estimates for which are sufficient- 
ly in excess of the annual appropriations made for the 
work thereon to result in uncompleted projects being avail- 
able for the expenditure of public works emergency ap- 
propriations when made.” The bill would empower Con- 
gress to make, on the advice of the President, emergency 
appropriations to the amount of $150,000,000. The Presi- 
dent would be “requested” to furnish Congress by special 
message with such estimates as he might deem advisable, 
whenever the stabilization board should inform him that 
a period of depression is impending. 

The underlying theory is that “if public construction 
work were withheld during a period of prosperity, it 
would do much toward checking expansion.” And “if 
the deferred public work were executed during a period 
of depression, it is believed that this would do much to 
reduce the decline of business and the resultant distress 
to society. The widespread construction program of the 
local, state, and federal governments would help to elimi- 
nate the timidity, pessimism, and fear that shroud business 
men in such a period. Such a plan would provide direct 
employment for thousands of men who would otherwise 
be unemployed. It would renew activity throughout the 
country in the production of raw materials, and in the 
coal, the iron, the steel, and the transportation industries. 
The direct payments for labor and materials would bolster 
up the purchasing power of the consumers. Employment 
creates employment and the wage earners would increase 
their demand for the products of multitudes of languish- 
ing industries. Finally, because of the low prices that 
usually prevail during a depression period, the government 
agencies should be able to obtain the construction work at 
a low cost.” 
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It is recognized “that seasonal variations constitute 
many problems which must be solved, to a large extent, by 
private industry itself. It does not seem possible that a 
program of public work could regulate private production 
throughout the year.” But “public authorities can help 
by planning their purchases of current supplies, their main- 
tenance work, and their urgent annual construction to 
synchronize with the seasonal slack periods of private 
industry. Public construction work for which a need can 
be foreseen several years in advance is the type which 
should be considered as suitable for periods of depression. 
In adopting a program of public work, therefore, public 
authorities must differentiate clearly between seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations and between the methods of their 
solution.” 

An analysis of turnover of purchasing power indicates 
that “the recipients of the construction appropriation will 
spend fifty per cent thereof for consumers’ goods; and 
eighty per cent of the value of consumers’ goods goes to 
labor. Hence, eighty per cent of fifty per cent of the 
construction appropriation will equal the wages that result 
from one batch of consumers’ goods. There are five 
batches of consumers’ goods ripened in one year; hence, 
the total wages resulting from ripening consumers’ goods 
will be five times eighty per cent of fifty per cent, or two 
hundred per cent, of the construction appropriation. . . . 

“This ratio for measuring the total wages that will re- 
sult from a given amount of public work is a particularly 
useful device. In the first place, such a technique may 
help the public authorities to determine the necessary 
pecuniary size of a public work program. In the second 
place, it will enable contemporary discussion of the prin- 
ciple of public work to be more nearly accurate and in 
accord with the facts.” 

Obviously “the question of exactly when the authorities 
should release the program of public work is one of funda- 
mental importance.” And “it is evident that meticulous 
care must be exercised so as not to initiate the construction 
work before or at the crest of a period of business ex- 
pansion. 

“The decisions of the authorities to begin public work 
must be made upon some index of general business con- 
ditions. Only upon this basis can accurate impersonal 
action be obtained. It seems that a labor index is the most 
appropriate, for, as long as labor in general is well em- 
ployed, there is no reason why an expansion of public 
work should take place. There are two noteworthy meth- 
ods of indicating the employment of labor, namely, by an 
employment index and a payroll index.” 

Since the employment index is not as sensitive as the 
index of payrolis the latter “presents itself as the better 
indicator of the need of an addition to the income stream 
of society. Both indexes will move in sympathy with each 
other and so should be considered together. However, 
inasmuch as the payroll index is the more sensitive, it 
should be made the guiding star for action.” 

It should be kept in mind, however, that “the anticipa- 
tion or deferral of public work alone is not enough to 
prevent business expansion; its chief advantage lies in 
the fact that it can make the rise in prices less rapid and 
consequently the expansion of business less extensive.” 
And “the deferment of larger expenditures of governmen- 
tal bodies during a period of rising activity will help to 
lessen the increasing demand for the existing stocks of 
goods and so will tend to make the cyclical rise less rapid 
and less intense. Moreover, the expansion of public work 


can do much to stabilize industry and employment dur; 
a period of depression. The construction payments wj 
bolster up consumers’ buying power and keep the wheek At 
of industry moving regularly. This, in turn, will generat al 
a new feeling of confidence, and, as a result, industry any "4° 
employment will not long stay in the doldrums.” pres 


On the basis of an analysis of new construction work vt 
in the state of Washington financed by bond issues (e- Th 


cluding taxation projects), Mr. Mund says: “In the fou. 1,000 
year period of 1923-1926, the sum of $67,657,513 in wags + 
could have been withdrawn without affecting the normd 
state of employment. This amount in wages would neces. affil 
sitate a withdrawal of $84,571,891 in public work, as th - 


labor cost constitutes eighty per cent of the construction “om 
work. The bonds issued by the state, the counties, th Girls 


school districts, and the cities for new construction work auch 
in 1923-1926 amounted to $66,825,996; and the new con- adult 
struction work of the state for this period amounted to than 
$30,525,127. The total of these two figures is $97,351,123 é 
If the state, the counties, the school districts, and the cities a | 
had issued no bonds during this period, and if the stat | 
had undertaken only $12,779,232 in new construction 
work, then public work would have been decreased by y yj 
$84,511,891. As a result of this deferral, the employment the l 
index for the period 1923-1926 would have settled to it 
normal level and there would have been no ‘boom’ period. 


“This ‘boom’ period could have been prevented by 
initiating the above mentioned $84,571,891 of constru: 
tion work in 1921 and 1922. Moreover, if this work had 
been done in 1921 and 1922, it would have meant a wage 
increase of $67,657,513 for these two years. As the actugijy 
wage loss for this period was $67,632,544, the added pud 
lic work would have brought the index up to normal. 


It is the opinion of Mr. Mund that “in order to a¢- 
minister effectively a program of public work contractiot 
and expansion, three things are needed. First, provisiat 
must be made for the compilation of an index of employ: 
ment and business activity in each state. Second, measure 
must be undertaken which will provide for the advante 
planning of new construction work by the federal govert: 
ment, the states, the counties, and the cities. Third, pro 
vision must be made for state and federal boards 
control. health 


“1, At the present time, there are thirty-nine states that 
have no information on employment for their own tert: 
tories or in their particular trades. The Bureaus of 
in these states should be charged with the duty of a 
lecting employment data. . . . 


“2. The advance planning of new construction wot 
could be accomplished by federal and state legislatia 
which would authorize federal, state, county, and city pw 
lic work agencies to have always on hand advance eng 
neering plans for all new construction work which the) 
contemplate in the succeeding three years. 


“3. Provision should be made for federal and sta 
boards of control. The control would consist of tw 
functions: first, the determination of the time 
amount of deferral of work currently considered by theBall par 
public work agencies; second, the official announce Work | 
to such agencies that a period of unemployment is at Ma trainec 
and that it is time to begin the planned public wor have a 
These three functions are considered in detail as apPURRMin fr 
to the state and federal governments as well as a met? The 
of financing timed public work through short-term Sm queney 
bonds in a way to keep taxation uniform. neglect 
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Rural Social Work 


At a recent meeting of the National Social Work Coun- 
cil the extent of the rural social work carried on by 
national agencies was considered. While the statistics 
presented were not comparable, they gave perhaps the 
best evidence available as to services being rendered to 
rural people. 

The Boy Scouts of America had about 6,000 troops with 
1,000 boys in communities of less than 2,500 population. 
There were 800 scoutmasters who were farmers. In ad- 
dition, there were 13,000 “‘lone scouts.” Out of 240 clubs 
affliated with the Boys’ Club Federation, about ten were 
among country boys, though many of those located in 
cities had rural members and contacts. The Camp Fire 
Girls reported 25 per cent of their membership as rural, 
much of it in clubs in consolidated rural schools. The 
adult leadership in rural communities seemed more stable 
than that of urban groups. The Girl Scouts reported 18 
per cent of their membership in rural areas. There has 
heen no success in promoting the “lone scout” idea among 
irls. 
othe county work plan of the National Council of the 
Y.M. C. A. has been used in more than 125 counties of 
the United States. Among recent developments are ex- 
tensive organization of “Hi-Y” clubs (in high schools), 
cooperation between city associations and rural groups, 
dubs for under-privileged boys, and the organization of 
large districts for reaching special or neglected groups. 

The National Board of the Y. W. C. A. has been con- 
ducting work in over 700 villages and rural areas. With- 
wa recent years the emphasis has been upon enlisting 

omen and girls in community projects. Considerable 
emphasis is placed upon adult education. 

The Playground and Recreation Association reported 
more than 10,000 inquiries by mail from about 3,000 com- 
munities during 1929, many of them about dramatic work. 
Special service is given by the Association to other organ- 
izations, including the extension service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The American Social 
Hygiene Association reported that 90 per cent of its work 
has consisted of building social hygiene programs into the 
extension programs of other agencies, and that the county 
health unit has always been a preferred agency. The 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness reported 
extensive service through other organizations; for ex- 
ample, a “demonstration nurse” was recently loaned for 
six weeks of special work with rural nurses in Missouri. 
The National Tuberculosis Association has given special 
attention to rural needs since the war. There are now 
1,400 local associations, mainly county-wide, and 350 of 
these have paid secretaries. The state associations reach 
tural as well as urban groups. 

The representative of the Child Welfare League of 
America stated that the handicapped child had fewer op- 
portunities in the country than in the city, because of 
imadequate educational and social work facilities and un- 
favorable economic conditions. The Family Welfare As- 
Sociation has had an increasing number of requests from 
all parts of the country as to methods of organizing case 
Work programs in rural counties, and also of demands for 
trained workers. The family welfare societies in the cities 
have also had first-hand contact with the extensive migra- 
i from country to city. 

¢ National Probation Association finds less delin- 
qMeney in rural than in urban districts but greater juvenile 
Mglect, and “juvenile neglect is the first step toward 
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delinquency.” The National Child Labor Committee has 
studied rural child labor in various areas and has always 
recommended the improvement of compulsory school at- 
tendance laws for the control of this aspect of child labor. 
The National Consumers League has worked for protec- 
tive legislation for migratory children, many of whom 
work in fields and in canneries. 

The American Red Cross reported that all but two of 
117 disasters in the United States during 1928 were large- 
ly rural. The Junior Red Cross is widely organized in 
rural schools. There are 3,500 local Red Cross chapters, 
of which 2,800 still do work among soldiers. Represen- 
tatives of the American Country Life Association stressed 
the need for social and economic justice for rural people 
as basic in the development of social work programs; the 
need of rural-urban cooperation ; the need for experiments 
which will discover new ways by which agencies may work 
together; the need of considerable adaptation of urban 
social work methods in order to make it serviceable to 
rural groups. 


Protestant Social Work 


H. W. Hopkirk of the Child Welfare League of Amer- 
ica recently gathered statistics upon the number of hospi- 
tals, homes and other institutions maintained by the 
Protestant churches, for the Federal Council of Churches. 
The following data are taken from his report: 

Within the United States the Protestant churches sup- 
port more than 340 hospitals or sanitaria, 310 homes for 
the aged and 400 institutions for children or child placing 
agencies. An exact enumeration of these organizations 
is not feasible because of variation in the degree of de- 
nominational control, which makes precise definition of 
a church institution impossible. 

There is considerable variation in the extent to which 
the particular church institutions and the several Prot- 
estant bodies give preference for admission to individuals 
of their own communion. About one-half the homes for 
the aged operated by the Protestant churches specify that 
they will take only, or give preference to, applicants who 
are members of the denomination sponsoring the home. 
(See Care of Aged Persons in the United States, Wash- 
ington, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, 1929.) But most Protestant church hospitals and 
institutions for children do not have such a policy. Fre- 
quently an institution for children draws a majority of its 
population from families of the communion supporting it, 
but quite often, as is true of church hospitals, the majority 
of those under care are of other faiths. 

Of the hospitals sponsored by the Protestant churches 
most are of the general type. A few specialize in service 
for children, for the tubercular, for the psychopathic, etc. 

The homes for the aged include some operated specially 
for aged clergy, their wives and children. Many, how- 
ever, of the aged clergy in need of care are provided for 
under pension plans. Most of the homes for the aged 
receive both sexes. A majority also require some en- 
trance fee. 

Of the organizations caring for children, most are in- 
stitutions for the dependent and neglected, often known as 
orphanages, orphans’ homes or children’s homes. About 
ten per cent may be classified as agencies which place chil- 
dren in family boarding homes and in private homes for 
adoption. In a few instances church institutions adminis- 
ter aid to mothers so that they may keep their children 
with them in their own homes. 
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A few institutions and child placing agencies specialize 
in the care of cripples, epileptics, children with behavior 
problems, or convalescents. But for the most part the 
service is not specialized and the admission and discharge 
of children follow more or less rigid rules pertaining to 
age, parental status or destitution. Probably seventy per 
cent of the institutional and child placing service under 
Protestant church auspices is carried on without the bene- 
fits of social case work. 

Those institutions which add case work to their pro- 
grams usually find it desirable to diversify their programs 
so as to allow a child to receive foster home care or 
mother’s aid if such service seems desirable, thus reserv- 
ing the facilities of the institution for those in need of 
institutional care. 

Church institutions and agencies located in cities com- 
monly participate in community chests and other forms of 
community organization. 


Union Headquarters in a Church 


During the dressmakers’ strike in New York in Febru- 
ary the International Ladies’ Garment Workers used as 
headquarters the auditorium and galleries of Christ Church 
(Presbyterian) on West 36th Street. The whole arrange- 
ment, according to Rev. Cameron Hall, the pastor, was 
entirely satisfactory and the unions cooperated in every 
way to assure the ordinary use of the building. The rest 
of the church’s activities went on as usual and the church 
committee which is composed partly of prominent mem- 
bers of the Brick Church on Fifth Avenue in New York 
were entirely satisfied with this venture in industrial ser- 
vice. The pastor reports that since the strike, which was 
successful in establishing better conditions and reducing 
sweatshops in New York, other unions in addition to the 
dressmakers’ have been using various rooms in the church 
building, including some four or five locals. At some of 
these union meetings there are present men and women, 
white and black. A nominal charge is made for the use 
of the rooms to cover expenses of light and janitor service 
only. Christ Church intends to continue such hospitality 
to the unions in its neighborhood and hopes in addition to 
develop more personal relations, bridging the gap between 
church and labor. Before the strike, the pastor and the 
church committee consulted James Myers, Industrial Sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of Churches, in regard to 
the desirability and method of such use of the church 
buildings, the type of union involved, and its policies and 
purposes, and accepted his recommendations in the matter. 


A Church Report on a Labor Policy 


In September, 1928, the Rocky Mountain Fuel Com- 
pany of Colorado entered into an agreement with the 
United Mine Workers which granted the highest wage 
scale, except in Wyoming, of any in the bituminous coal 
industry. The agreement also provided for a plan of 
cooperation between the management and the men. We 
have received a report on coal mining from the Committee 
on Applied Christianity of the Colorado Congregational 
Conference which states that at the close of 1929 the 
following results were reported. The total output in- 
creased from 600,000 tons in 1928 to 800,000 in 1929. 


13 By Pj 
Econ 


The output per man increased 1,400 pounds or 7/10 of a Hd 
ton per day, the cost of production decreased 19 cents per 
ton, and the average annual wages increased from 
$1,661.01 to $2,104.30, or 27 per cent. The average num. 
ber of working days increased from 178 to 216, or 21 per 
cent, while the average for all coal miners in the state in 
1929 was 159 days. 

In view of these accomplishments the committee recom. , 
mends that the State Industrial Commission “direct the 


attention of other coal mine operators in the state to this ; 
successful industrial experiment” because “it appears 
greatly to have lessened the likelihood of industrial strife” 
which “has been notoriously and tragically prevalent in 
the commonwealth.” 

— 


Rural Social Changes 


Cory 
Farmers have lost their old faith for happiness in the 

finality of hard work and a good crop,” writes Dr. C.J. J One 
Galpin, of the United States Department of Agriculture ff has be 
in a review of recent developments in rural life, published fF manif 
in the American Journal of Sociology (Chicago) for May. | merge 
The farm population, he thinks, occupies the center of the J ly cor 
rural stage at present—the villages make up the “chorus.” § efforts 
“The suburban population plays on another stage.” Dr. ff ness n 


Galpin discerns quick shifts in the thought and behavior § appeal 
of the farm group. There is a determination among farm ff the ch 
families to “secure parity” with the rest of society. There § and e: 


are ever closer contacts with urban life for the farm — Mar 
family. Mobility has been very great since the war. “New ff with s 
social terms in discussion of rural problems, such as ‘stand-gi aula 
ards of living,’ have crept into the daily press during theqj™imply 
last ten years. The economist of agriculture is talking Jof an 


about birth rates, intelligence tests and the psychology of @ campa 
cooperative marketing.” cies at 


The Political Aftermath of London Ne 


Raymond Leslie Buell, research director of the Foreign gifts | 
Policy Association, discusses the political effects of the Mtr 
London Conference in the association’s News Bulletin for 


May 9. He says that the London Conference has embit- been p 
tered the relations of France and Italy, although just be ry 
fore the conference they were trying to settle their differ- ; 22 
ences in North Africa. These negotiations could not be nding 


completed before the conference convened. If the com cals f 
ference had been delayed a few months and if the United oa 
States and Great Britain had taken part in the discussion f °¥% 


“in conversations similar to those at Rapidan,” Mr. Buel rd 
thinks it might have been possible to negotiate a five-powet slit 


agreement. 
Some observers fear that Great Britain “in moving J The 
toward the United States, has moved away from the J” 129 
League. . . . If the London Conference should lead to the graphi 
permanent estrangement of France and Italy on the ome 
hand, and Britain and Geneva on the other, the situation § 
would become serious. Neither the United States not 
Britain can now wash its hands of a situation which both the 
helped to create. . . . As far as Great Britain is com §)." 
cerned, there is every reason to believe that the MacDonald 
government will soon give proofs that it has no intentio! Of 


of deserting the League.” ios 
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